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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  CHAIR 


By  Cary  McPherson 
CHAIRPERSON 

A question  I have  asked  myself  is  this:  do 
we  as  groups  or  individuals  sometimes 
prostitute  disability  for  charitable  purposes? 
The  answer  I keep  coming  up  with  is  yes. 
Does  this  do  more  harm  than  good? 

Following  are  some  excerpts  from  a semi- 
nar jointly  sponsored  by  the  King’s  Fund 
Centre,  the  Coverdale  Organization  and 
Wellcome  Foundation,  which  was  held  in 
London,  England  in  November  of  1989. 

Stimulus  for  the  conference  was  long- 
expressed  dissatisfaction  by  people  with 
disabilities  about  the  way  they  were  por- 
trayed in  advertisements  by  charities  and 
the  advertising  agencies  they  employ. 

In  response  to  this  feeling  the  King’s  Fund 
Centre  for  Health  Services  Development 
commissioned  Susan  Scott-Parker  to  pro- 


duce a discussion  paper  raising  the  issues 
and  solutions.  As  a result,“They  Aren’t 
In  The  Brief”  was  published  this  year. 

The  paper  identified  a number  of  steps  to 
improve  the  situation.  Underlying  the 
findings  were  three  major  problems: 

1 . The  lack  of  consultation  and  considera- 
tion of  people  with  disabilities  by  adver- 
tising agencies  and  the  commissioning 
charities. 

2.  The  absence  of  any  research  on  the 
effects  of  positive/negative  portrayal  on 
results  (i.e.,  funds  raised). 

3.  The  lack  of  relevant  guidelines  to  en- 
sure “responsible”  portrayal. 

“Putting  People  in  the  Brief  ’ was  set  up 
to  address  these  issues  and  specifically: 

• To  raise  awareness  of  the  risk  that  ad- 
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"...do  we  as  groups  or  individu- 
als sometimes  prostitute  disabil- 
ity for  charitable  purposes?  " 


"...people  must  be  regarded  as 
PEERS  and  EQUALS..." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  CHAIR 


vertising  which  portrays  people  with  dis- 
abilities can  reinforce  damaging  stere- 
otypes and  assumptions. 

• To  consider  what  has  to  be  done  if 
people  with  disabilities  as  well  as  adver- 
tisers are  to  benefit  from  advertising,  and 
to  minimize  possible  damage. 

• To  produce  an  action  plan  describing 
how  each  key  interest  group  can  promote 
creative  and  responsible  advertising. 

After  considerable  discussion,  several 
issues  rapidly  came  to  the  fore: 

• The  objectives  of  charities  and  the 
groups  they  represent  are  often  vastly 
different.  Charities,  when  advertising, 
have  a short-term  aim  of  raising  as  much 
money  as  possible.  For  people  with  dis- 
abilities, the  long-term  aim  of  raising  public 
awareness  and  of  promoting  valued  im- 
ages of  disabled  people  is  paramount. 

• As  far  as  agencies  are  concerned, 
people  with  disabilities  have  little  or  no 
role  to  play  in  determining  how  they  are 
represented:  they  are  neither  the  client 
(the  charity)  nor  the  target  audience.  In 
the  context  of  the  traditional  manner  in 
which  campaigns  are  organised,  there  is 
no  place  for  disabled  people,  i.e.,  “They 
Aren’t  In  The  (Advertising)  Brief’. 

Wider  questions  about  charities  were  raised. 
Should  they  exist  at  aU?  If  so,  who  should 
run  them? 

(Combine  the  above  excerpts  with  the 
following  which  were  taken  from  an  Hon- 
ours Research  Project  titled  ‘ ‘ Wheelchair 
Basketball:  The  Integration  of  Able-Bod- 
ied Athletes:’’  by  Dawn  Preston). 

Dr.  Catherine  Fichten,  a professor  at 


Dawson  CoUege  in  Montreal,  specializes 
in  the  social  integration  of  people  with 
physical  disabilities.  She  says  “the  aver- 
age person  holds  one  of  two  common 
stereotypical  images  of  disabled  persons.’  ’ 

The  first  stereotype  she  calls  the  coura- 
geous hero.  “That’s  where  people  go  on 
about  how  brave  and  courageous  a person 
is  and  then  say,  ‘Isn’t  it  great  that  you  can 
tie  your  shoelace.’’’ 

The  second  stereotype  Fichten  describes 
is  even  more  condescending  than  the 
courageous  hero.  It’s  the  view  that  people 
with  disabilities  are  helpless,  hopeless, 
isolated,  dependent,  lonely  cripples. 

“Imagine  being  on  the  receiving  end  of 
either  of  those  attitudes,’’  says  Fichten. 
“It’s  very  discomforting  and  extremely 
patronizing.  ’ ’ But  she  adds  ‘ ‘Since  most 
people  interact  in  a non-disabled  world  it 
is  not  surprising  these  ideas  exist.’’ 

“These  negative  images  of  the  disabled 
community  are  often  reinforced  by  media 
portrayals  and  charity  telethons  which 
play  up  a stereotypical  helplessness." 

“The  more  we  see  people  with  disabili- 
ties around,  not  as  a novelty  or  a curiosity 
or  as  people  to  fear  and  avoid,  then  atti- 
tudes will  change.’’  She  cautions  that 
people  must  be  regarded  as  PEERS  and 
EQUALS,  not  as  helper  and  helpless. 

Fichten  says  happily  ‘ ‘Most  people  have 
a more  progressive  attitude  toward  dis- 
abled persons  who  are  integrated  into 
daily  activities  and  portrayed  as  ordinary 
human  beings.  They  come  to  view  dis- 
abled persons  as  full  and  contributing 
members  of  society. 

What  do  you  think? 
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"...evidence  of  their  commitment 
comes  from  the  very  positive 
actions  being  taken  in  many 
departments  " 


"We  anticipate  that  Cabinet  will 
make  a statement  about  the 
Action  Plan.. .in  early  Septem- 
ber..." 


Action  Plan  Developments 


COUNCIL  UPDATE 


By  Eric  Boyd 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 


Figuring  out  how  to  negotiate  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Action  Plan  is  a little  like 
trying  to  navigate  the  city  of  Edmonton  in 
“road  construction’’  season.  For  those  of 
you  in  other  locales,  this  is  the  other 
season  in  Edmonton,  the  primary  one  being 
winter! 

During  May  and  June  many  of  you  partici- 
pated in  interviews  with  consultants  en- 
gaged by  the  Council  to  assist  us  in  the 
development  of  a strategy  for  future  activ- 
ity. While  we  await  the  results  of  your 
input,  we  have  been  meeting  with  minis- 
ters and  their  deputies  to  gamer  support 
for  the  Action  Plan  as  a working  document 
within  government.  In  these  meetings  we 
have  observed  in  ministers  some  very 
positive  growth  in  understanding  of  the 
directions  we  have  proposed  and  the  vi- 
sion we  hope  to  achieve. 

Further  evidence  of  their  commitment 
comes  from  the  very  positive  actions  being 
taken  in  many  departments,  some  of  which 
I will  highlight  here. 

Transportation  - As  many  of  you  are  aware, 
the  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Utili- 
ties, A1  Adair,  announced  the  membership 
of  the  stakeholder  advisory  committee  in 
Transportation  during  National  Access 
Awareness  Week.  Details  are  available 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  newsletter. 
Alberta  Transportation  has  been  very 
supportive  of  the  work  of  the  Council, 
responding  quickly  to  the  recommenda- 
tions, and  it  is  our  hope  that  their  model  of 
stakeholder  participation  will  serve  as  an 
example  for  the  future. 

Personal  Supports  - Alberta  Health  has 


taken  the  lead  in  calling  together  stake- 
holders to  look  at  the  continuum  of  serv- 
ices for  persons  with  brain  injury.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  on  June  1,  1990  and 
from  the  large  group  of  participants  a core 
group  was  elected  to  work  closely  with  the 
research  and  planning  staff  in  Health.  A 
much  broader  group  of  stakeholders  will 
be  asked  for  feedback  when  the  work  has 
progressed  to  the  ‘ ‘discussion  paper’  ’ stage. 

A major  review  of  Aids  to  Daily  Living  is 
well  under  way  and  the  intent  of  the  re- 
view coincides  with  the  recommendation 
contained  in  the  Action  Plan.  Because  of 
the  enormity  of  the  program,  and  therefore 
the  review  process,  no  announcements 
will  likely  be  forthcoming  for  several 
months,  but  the  principles  that  form  the 
basis  of  the  review  suggest  that  any  changes 
will  be  positive  ones. 

Training  and  Employment  - Discussions 
with  Family  and  Social  Services  and  Career 
Development  and  Employment  are  pro- 
ceeding around  the  feasibility  of  the  pro- 
posed transfer  of  FSS  programs  that  are 
cost  shareable  under  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation of  Disabled  Persons.  Discussions 
are  focused  on  identifying  and  resolving 
issues  raised  by  each  department,  and 
development  of  transition  plans. 

Education  - The  discussion  paper  that  was 
developed  during  phase  one  of  the  Special 
Education  Review  is  now  being  scruti- 
nized by  a wide  range  of  stakeholders  (see 
update  following  this  article).  The  review 
has  focused  on  many  issues  raised  in  the 
Action  Plan  that  we  hope  will  be  resolved 
to  everyone’s  satisfaction  in  phase  two. 

Tangentially,  the  Yellowhead  School 
Division  in  the  Hinton-Edson  area  has 
received  accolades  in  the  media  as  well  as 
a Star  Award  during  National  Access 


COUNCIL  UPDATE 


Awareness  Week  for  its  implementation 
of  integrated  education.  Model  schools 
exist  in  other  school  jurisdictions,  but 
Yellowhead  appears  to  be  the  only  one  to 
make  this  move  with  the  entire  division. 

We  anticipate  that  Cabinet  will  make  a 
statement  about  the  Action  Plan  and  the 
government’s  response  to  it  early  in  Sep- 
tember, by  which  time  departments  will 
have  had  time  to  review  the  plan  and 
identify  their  initiatives  for  the  next  year. 


This  should  coincide  with  the  completion 
of  the  consultant’s  report  on  proposed 
directions  for  the  Council  as  we  shift  our 
focus  from  policy  review  to  implementa- 
tion and  public  education. 

At  that  time  we  hope  to  engage  stakehold- 
ers in  some  further  role  identification  and 
clarification  discussions  in  order  to  maxi- 
mize the  impact  of  the  Action  Plan  on  the 
status  of  people  with  disabilities. 


EDUCATION 


Special  Education  Revieu 


By  Fran  Vargo 

PROJECT  COORDINATOR 


A steering  committee  and  three  tech- 
nical committees  were  struck  in 
January  1990  by  the  Minister  of 
Education,  Jim  Dinning,  to  examine 
funding,  coordination  of  services  and 
outcome  indicators  in  special  educa- 
tion in  Alberta.  This  review  has  two 
phases,  the  first  of  which  was  com- 
pleted in  June  1990. 

The  first  phase  was  primarily  a fact 
finding  exercise  that  culminated  with 
a discussion  paper  that  was  distrib- 
uted widely  for  feedback  over  the 
summer  months.  The  paper  presented 
information  collected  from  a sample 
of  school  jurisdictions  in  the  areas  under 
review,  and  outlined  alternatives  for  ac- 
tion and  emerging  principles  that  could  be 
used  to  measure  the  viability  of  the  pro- 
posed alternatives. 


Several  things  are  apparent  in  the  phase 
one  paper:  accountability  by  school  boards 
for  special  education  funds  is  poor,  thereby 
making  it  difficult  to  assess  adequacy  of 
funding;  inadequate  psycho-social  serv- 
ices is  the  primary  service  concern  of 
jurisdictions  sampled;  and  outcome  indi- 
cators in  special  education  are  not  well 
developed  outside  of  academic  achieve- 
ment. Once  the  deadline  for  feedback  is 
past,  work  will  begin  on  phase  two  - the 
development  of  recommendations  to 
Alberta  Education  using  the  data  from 
phase  one  and  the  feedback  from  the 
community. 

If  you  would  like  a copy  of  the  Special 
Education  Review  Discussion  Paper,  they 
are  available  from:  The  Education  Re- 
sponse Centre,  6240-113  Street,  Edmon- 
ton, Alberta,  T6H  3L2.  Phone:  422-6326. 
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"People  who  are  disabled  have  no 
desire  to  intrude  on  the 
workplace  as  a burden. " 


"Disabled  people... need  the 
dignity  of  an  inclusive  educa 
Hon. " 


Disabled  Graduates  Will 
Expect  a Place  in  Society 


FEATURE 


By  Jim  Hansen  (Reprinted  with  permission 
from  the  Ontario  March  of  Dimes 
Advocate) 

From  coast  to  coast  and  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  this  country  boys  and  girls,  able 
and  disabled  alike,  are  going  to  their  neigh- 
bourhood schools  together.  Unfortunately, 
not  all  schools  welcome  all  children. 
However,  the  number  of  boards  encourag- 
ing inclusion  rather  than  exclusion  grows. 

Disabled  children  raised  in  loving  fami- 
lies and  included  in  a normal  setting  learn 
more,  behave  more  appropriately  and 
contribute  more  to  society.  They  clearly 
demonstrate  that  able  and  disabled  people 
are  more  alike  than  different. 

The  adult  world  is  only  now  beginning  to 
catch  up.  Children  and  young  adults  will 
not  accept  segregated  work  places  after 
experiencing  inclusion  in  the  schools. 

Persons  who  are  disabled  have  no  desire  to 
intrude  on  the  workplace  as  a burden. 
Each  has  unique  gifts  and  skills  to  offer. 
They  share  with  their  able  brother  and 
sister  the  need  for  a secure,  welcoming 
work  place,  practical  on-the-job  training, 
and  in  some  cases  a not  unreasonable 
modification  to  the  work  environment. 

A job  gives  to  the  disabled  person  a sense 
of  worth,  usefulness  and  dignity.  In  addi- 
tion, it  provides  a living  wage  for  the 
necessities  of  life  and  a sense  of  fulfilment 
that  comes  from  offering  service.  The 
disabled  person  offers  the  employer  unique 
skills  and  abilities  that  help  him  operate 
successfully.  The  employer  also  fulfils 
his  person^  and  professional  obligation 
to  contribute  to  the  general  good. 

Sadly,  the  present  graduates  of  integrated 
school  settings  are  arriving  in  a world  of 
work  not  ready  for  them.  Many  disabled 


persons  with  much  to  offer  have  nowhere 
to  offer  it.  Idleness  brings  a loss  of  dig- 
nity, enthusiasm  and  sense  of  purpose. 

Should  we  give  up  and  succumb  to  de- 
spair? Should  we  reinforce  the  old  con- 
cepts of  sheltering  and  protecting  disabled 
people?  Absolutely  not!  Twenty  years  of 
watching  the  benefits  to  children,  able  and 
disabled  alike,  of  growing  together  in  this 
school  system  clearly  rules  out  pessimism. 

The  growth  of  co-operative  education 
programs  in  secondary  schools  appears  to 
be  the  link  to  the  world  of  work.  The  will- 
ingness of  school  boards  to  provide  job 
coaches  for  initial  training  eases  the  con- 
cerns of  parents,  employers  and  workers. 

In  addition,  the  presence  in  our  commu- 
nity of  large  employers,  such  as  Canadian 
Tire,  Burger  King  and  Tim  Horton  Donuts, 
and  dozens  of  smaller  employers  who 
have  accepted  the  challenge  and  reap  the 
benefits  of  hiring  disabled  workers,  is  our 
reason  for  optimism. 

Each  of  us  needs  to  belong.  We  need  to  be 
accepted,  worthwhile  and  useful.  We 
need  to  contribute  and  to  share.  Integra- 
tion brings  this  about.  Segregation  leads 
to  sheltering  and  protecting  at  best,  and, 
unfortunately,  unintended  devaluation. 

Non-profit  organizations  have  a particular 
need  to  review  their  philosophy.  Do  they 
wish  an  inclusive  society  or  don’t  they? 
Can  we  continue  to  raise  money  on  the 
basis  of  displaying  disabled  persons  on 
Telethons  as  objects  of  pity.  Could  we  not 
fight  for  proper  funding  based  on  the 
needs  of  people?  Disabled  people  do  not 
need  sympathy.  They  need  the  dignity  of 
an  inclusive  education,  followed  by  mean- 
ingful employment. 
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Transportation  Advisory 
Committee  Announced 


By  Dale  Jacobs 
INFORMATION  OFFICER 

portation  industry.  Committee  members 
include: 

On  Monday  June  11,  1990,  Transporta- 
tion and  Utilities  Minister  A1  Adair  an- 
nounced the  establishment  of  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  for  Barrier  Free  Trans- 
portation. The  creation  of  this  Committee 

• June  MacGregor  (Chairperson),  As- 
sistant Deputy  Minister,  Planning  and 
Development,  Alberta  Transportation  and 
Utilities 

is  in  response  to  Recommendation  5.4  of 
the  Premier’s  Council  Action  Plan  which 

• Mark  lantkow,  Employment  Coun- 
sellor, C.N.I.B.  (Calgary) 

states  “Alberta  Transportation  and  Utili- 
ties to  establish  a stakeholder-based  advi- 
sory committee  bv  1990  to  assist  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  its 
policy  on  barrier  free  transportation  and 

• Bev  Allison,  Member,  Handicapped 
and  Elderly  Transportation  Committee 
(Calgary) 

mobility  in  the  Province.  ’ ’ A senior  staff 
person  from  Alberta  Transportation  and 
Utilities  has  been  assigned  to  assist  the 
Committee  in  its  deliberations. 

• Greta  Ploc,  Member,  Custom  Trans- 
portation Services  (DATS)  Advisory  Board 
(Edmonton) 

The  terms  of  reference  of  the  Committee 
closely  reflect  its  mandate,  as  described 
above.  Included  in  its  role  are: 

• Bryan  Judd,  Chairman,  Custom  Trans- 
portation Services  (DATS)  Advisory  Board 
(Edmonton) 

• advising  on  the  development  and 
implementation  of  a barrier-free  transpor- 

•  Greg  Latham,  Manager,  Edmonton 
Transit  (Edmonton) 

tation  and  mobility  policy; 

• acting  as  a technical  advisory  com- 
mittee for  the  development  of  barrier-free 

• Stephen  Hansen,  Special  Needs  Trans- 
portation Coordinator,  City  of  Calgary 
Social  Services  (Calgary) 

standards; 

• Jean  De  Champlain,  Councillor,  M.D. 
of  Westlock 

• advising  on  rural/urban  transporta- 
tion needs  of  persons  with  disabilities; 

• functioning  in  an  ongoing  advisory 
capacity  for  monitoring  and  evaluation  of 

• Robert  Findlay,  Vice  President,  Yel- 
low and  Prestige  Cabs,  Grey  Goose  Bus 
Lines  (Edmonton) 

barrier-free  transportation  and  mobility 
policy. 

• R.N.  (Bob)  Parkes,  Sr.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Greyhound  Bus  Lines  (Calgary) 

Membership  in  the  Committee  was  de- 
signed to  represent  people  across  disabili- 
ties, rural/urban  concerns,  and  the  trans- 

Membership  is  for  a term  of  two  years, 
with  regular  meetings  expected  to  be  held 
quarterly. 

Premier's  Council  Position 
on  Integration 


ISSUES 


"...the  Premier's  Council  has 
embraced  integration  into  the 
larger  society  as  the  goal  for 
people  with  disabilities. " 


By  Fran  Vargo 

PROJECT  COORDINATOR 


The  term  “segregation”  means  to  set 
apart  or  separate  from  a group.  When 
separation  occurs  as  a positive  choice  of 
the  minority  group  on  the  basis  of  com- 
mon interests,  segregation  is  neutral;  when 
it  results  from  rejection  or  abuse  by  the 
larger  group,  or  occurs  as  a protective  or 
survival  mechanism,  it  is  negative.  In  the 
history  of  disability,  segregation  has  been 
forced  upon  people  with  disabilities  through 
the  fear  and  ignorance  of  people  without 
disabilities  and,  later,  through  well-inten- 
tioned but  misdirected  paternalism.  One 
of  the  unfortunate  results  of  this  forced 
segregation  is  that  some  people  with  dis- 
abilities seek  their  friendships  only  among 
other  people  with  disabilities. 

Throughout  its  vision  paper.  Towards  a 
New  Vision  of  Abilities  in  Alberta,  and  its 
Action  Plan,  the  Premier’s  Council  has 
embraced  integration  into  the  larger  soci- 
ety as  the  goal  for  people  with  disabilities. 
In  doing  so,  the  Council  may  have  raised 
some  fears  and  misunderstanding  about 
what  this  means  for  programs  designed 
for  people  with  disabilities  and  for  indi- 
viduals who  participate.  This  paper  is  an 
attempt  to  clarify  the  Council’s  position 
on  the  highly  sensitive  issue  of  integration 
versus  segregation. 

The  Concept  of  a Continuum 
People  talk  about  integration  and  segrega- 
tion as  if  they  were  discrete  events  or 
states  of  being  when,  in  fact,  these  terms 
represent  opposite  ends  of  a continuum 
with  many  gradations  between  them.  Where 
individu^s  are  at  any  given  time  with 
respect  to  accomplishment  of  their  goals 
should  determine  where  present  activities 
are  on  the  integration/segregation  contin- 


uum. This  means  that,  for  example,  an 
individual  with  one  leg  who  wishes  to  ski 
may  begin  in  a program  that  offers  in- 
struction, special  equipment  and  support 
geared  to  accommodate  the  individual 
and  not  readily  available  through  general 
leam-to-ski  programs  --  in  other  words,  a 
segregated  program.  The  aim  of  both  the 
program  and  the  individual  with  one  leg 
should  be  skill  development  that  wUl  ul- 
timately allow  that  person  to  ski  along- 
side skiers  with  two  legs;  needed  skills  are 
learned  before  moving  on.  In  this  ex- 
ample, the  only  segregation  that  should 
occur  in  the  long  run  is  that  which  occurs 
on  the  basis  of  skiing  skill  and  peer  group- 
ings. 

Sp>ecific  Areas  of  Concern 

1 . Training  and  Employment  - There  is  no 
evidence  that  people  with  disabilities 
acquire  training  for  employment  more 
effectively  if  they  receive  that  training  in 
a segregated  group.  Special  training  may 
be  required  for  some  individuals  to  oper- 
ate equipment  or  carry  out  certain  func- 
tions, given  the  limitations  imposed  by 
the  disability,  but  this  is  not  the  same  as 
establishing  an  accounting  program  just 
for  people  who  are  blind  or  hiring  groups 
of  people  with  mental  disabilities  to  work 
isolated  in  the  mail  room. 

The  basis  for  segregation  in  the  workplace 
ought  to  be  those  conditions  inherent  to 
that  workplace,  not  the  presence  of  a 
disability.  If  support  is  required  for  suc- 
cessful integration  to  occur  in  the  workplace 
it  should  be  provided,  perhaps  first  by  an 
outsider  like  a job  coach,  but  later  by  co- 
workers. 

2.  Education  - Nowhere  is  the  issue  of 
integration  more  likely  to  arouse  strong 
emotions  than  in  discussions  of  educa- 
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"...Council  will  continue  to 
advocate  for  integration  through 
improved  access. " 


ISSUES 


tion.  The  Council  recognizes  that  there 
are  instances  where  the  nature  or  degree  of 
disability  makes  learning  in  a regular  class- 
room difficult.  However,  there  is  too 
much  evidence  of  successful  integrated 
education  to  ignore,  evidence  that  sug- 
gests integration  ought  to  be  the  first  choice 
for  the  vast  majority  of  children.  When 
learning  cannot  occur  outside  a segre- 
gated environment  this  clearly  must  not  be 
denied,  but  the  Council  believes  even  the 
majority  of  these  children  could  return  to 
an  integrated  learning  environment  after  a 
period  of  skill  development  if  they  were 
provided  with  adequate  support  The  many 
benefits  associated  with  integrated  school 
experiences  should  be  available  to  all 
children. 

3.  Community  Living  - Two  major  deter- 
rents to  integrated  community  living  for 
people  with  disabilities  are  lack  of  access 
and  negative  attitudes.  If  the  physical  and 
attitudinal  barriers  to  integration  were 
removed,  the  things  that  kept  people  with 
disabilities  from  participating  would  be 
the  same  as  they  are  for  other  people  -- 
things  like  personal  choice  or  affordabil- 
ity. Lack  of  access  to  public  transporta- 
tion, housing  and  recreation  for  people 
with  disabilities  have  most  often  been 
addressed  through  the  development  of 
segregated  facilities  and  services.  Over 
time,  many  have  come  to  view  this  as  the 
easiest  solution  without  recognizing  that 
it  usually  means  an  absence  of  choice 
about  where  to  live  and  play  and  how  to 
travel. 


The  Council  accepts  that  there  is  a place  in 
an  individual’s  growth  and/or  rehabilita- 
tion for  facilities  and  activities  that  m ay  be 
segregated  from  what  others  are  doing. 
However,  when  these  become  an  end  in 
themselves,  they  only  serve  to  perpetuate 
the  myth  that  people  with  disabilities  do 
not  belong  in  the  larger  society. 

4.  Public  Attitudes  - The  role  of  integra- 
tion in  attitude  formation  or  change  is 
paramount.  Negative  attitudes  result  from 
lack  of  accurate  information  and/or  nega- 
tive experiences,  but  research  and  experi- 
ence ]iave  shown  that  negative  attitudes 
toward  a particular  group  can  be  changed 
through  positive  contact  between  people 
on  an  equal  status  basis.  This  means  that 
children  who  play  and  attend  school  with 
children  who  have  disabilities  will  tend  to 
develop  positive  attitudes  toward  other 
people  who  have  disabilities  because  they 
have  achieved  a level  of  comfort  with  the 
differences  they  see.  The  same  is  true  for 
adults  who  train,  work,  live  or  play  to- 
gether. 

For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  Council 
will  continue  to  advocate  for  integration 
through  improved  access.  It  will  take  some 
time  before  people  with  disabilities,  and 
their  advocates,  are  able  to  fully  relinquish 
their  fears  but  the  ground  has  only  been 
broken  in  many  areas  because  disabled 
people  have  seen  that  their  equality  will 
not  be  acknowledged  by  others  unless  it  is 
first  recognized  through  integrated  living. 
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I'd  Rather  Be  Mugged 
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"No  man,  that's  a white  cane; 

he's  blind. " 


"My  friend  perceived  only  the 
short  term  benefit  oflyrone's 
reaction  to  my  blindness... " 


By  Michael  Baillif  (Reprinted  with  permis- 
sion from  The  Braille  Monitor) 


The  city  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  is  a 
bad  place.  Street  crime  is  all  too  common, 
and  only  the  unwary,  innocent,  or  foolish 
run  errands  without  the  illumination  of 
daylight  or  the  protection  offered  by  large 
groups. 

Exercising  blissful  disregard  of  this  fact  of 
life,  a friend  and  I recently  strolled  out 
after  dark  in  search  of  a bank  auto-teller 
machine.  As  we  rounded  a comer,  moving 
away  from  the  main  thoroughfare,  we 
encountered  another  friend  who  was  walk- 
ing toward  her  car.  The  three  of  us  talked 
cheerfully  as  we  strolled  further  down  the 
block.  After  a time  we  stopped  to  continue 
our  conversation  before  saying  goodbye. 

Without  warning  we  were  accosted  by  a 
man  who  was  obviously  quite  intoxicated. 
As  he  grew  increasingly  belligerent,  it 
became  all  too  apparent  that  his  motives 
for  engaging  us  in  conversation  were  less 
than  benign.  This  surmise  was  confirmed 
when  a second,  very  large,  man  (evidently 
a friend  of  his)  approached  us  from  the 
opposite  direction.  Needless  to  say,  things 
looked  very  grim.  All  of  a sudden,  the  first 
man  looked  at  me  and  asked,  “What’s 
that?’’  gesturing  toward  my  cane.  I ig- 
nored him  as  I busily  calculated  the  extent 
of  my  emergency  medical  coverage. 
Addressing  a similar  question  to  my  friend, 
he  challenged,  ‘ ‘Why’s  he  got  that?  What 
is  it,  a hockey  stick?’  ’ 

In  a matter-of-fact  tone,  my  friend  re- 
sponded, “No  man,  that’s  a white  cane; 
he’s  blind.’’ 

The  man  was  immediately  mortified. 
“Ohhh  gee!  I’m  so  sorry!’’  We  shook 


hands  and  introduced  ourselves.  I was 
Michael;  he  was  Tyrone.  After  several 
more  apologies,  I reassured  him  that  I was 
not  offended  and  that  everything  was  cool. 
‘ ‘ Look,  ’ ’ he  told  me,  “ you  remember,  my 
name  is  Tyrone.  I’m  around  these  streets 
all  the  time,  and  if  you  ever  need  anything, 
you  got  it!  ’ ’ I thanked  him  for  his  offer. 
As  he  moved  away,  still  contrite,  he  called 
out  as  his  final  comment,  “Hey,  I’m  black.’’ 

Concluding  our  errand  and  turning  toward 
home,  my  friend  and  I laughed  about  the 
incident.  But  the  more  I played  it  through 
in  my  mind,  the  more  depressed  I became. 
My  friend  perceived  only  the  short-term 
benefit  of  Tyrone’s  reaction  to  my  blind- 
ness; we  were  not  mugged.  This  was  a 
good  thing  to  be  sure,  but  I was  greatly 
distressed  by  the  larger  implications.  As 
a blind  person  I was  thought  to  be  so 
pitiable,  inferior,  and  removed  from  real- 
ity that  I could  not  be  afforded  equal 
treatment,  even  where  street  crime  was 
concerned!  “I’d  rather  be  mugged,’’  I 
brooded  to  myself.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  me  to  be  perceived  and  treated  as 
an  equal  if  I am  to  achieve  in  life  those 
things  for  which  I strive.  If  this  insistence 
upon  equality  carries  its  price,  assessed  in 
a renunciation  of  preferential  treatment, 
and  an  abdication  of  seemingly  beneficial 
immunities.  I’ll  pay  it.  I would  rather  be 
physically  mugged  as  an  equal  than  spiri- 
tually brutalized  as  an  inferior. 

As  I mulled  over  the  encounter  with  Ty- 
rone, however,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
perhaps  Tyrone  himself  had  unconsciously 
identified  the  means  by  which  blind  people 
will  eventually  make  the  transition  from 
inferior  wards  to  equal  citizens.  Tyrone 
had  intuitively  graspki  the  reality  of  which 
so  many  service  providers,  social  work- 
ers, psychologists,  and  so-caUed  profes- 
sionals seem  to  be  unaware  - to  be  a blind 
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"We  are  striving,  not  for 
paternalism  and  custodial  care, 
but  for  liberation  and  equal 
treatment. " 


person  is  to  be  a member  of  a minority 
group.  The  struggle  of  blind  people  to 
achieve  social  respectability  is  synony- 
mous with  that  of  any  other  minority 
group  battling  to  attain  first-class  citizen- 
ship. When  T^ione  said,  ‘ ‘Hey,  I’m  black,” 
he  was  implicitly  saying  “I  can  relate  to 
you;  I understand  what  it  means  to  be 
demeaned  and  insulted.  I know  how  it 
feels  to  be  treated  like  an  object  rather  than 
a person.  I understand,  and  I’m  sorry.” 
Perhaps  it  was  empathy  and  identification 
rather  than  pity  and  condescension  which 
spared  me  from  being  mugged.  I hope  so. 
Tyrone’s  departing  comment  certainly 
evidenced  a muddle  of  pity  and  under- 
standing. Yet  somehow,  because  of  our 
shared  minority  experience  (his  blackness 
and  my  blindness),  he  was  nevertheless 
closer  to  perceiving  and  treating  me  as  an 
equal  than  the  larger,  more  respectable 
social  establishment  has  ever  been.  Just  as 
in  the  case  of  Tyrone,  however,  the  way  to 


reach  this  establishment  is  to  instill  in 
them  the  recognition  that  blind  people  (as 
surely  as  those  who  are  black  or  Jewish  or 
female)  are  part  of  a minority  group.  We 
are  striving,  not  for  paternalism  and  custo- 
dial care,  but  for  liberation  and  equal  treat- 
ment. This  is  the  banner  we  must  carry.  It 
is  also  the  battle  we  must  fight. 

As  we  are  successful  in  our  endeavors, 
some  members  of  our  group  will  inevita- 
bly face  the  negative  ramifications  of 
equality.  Some  of  us  will  be  mugged. 
Nevertheless,  the  short-term  evil  is  ac- 
ceptable, and  even  preferable,  to  the  in- 
sidious and  pernicious  violence  done  to 
our  dignity,  our  will,  and  our  humanity 
when  we  accept  the  convenient  compro- 
mise which  results  in  second-class  citizen- 
ship. Certainly  I prefer  to  be  accorded 
equal  treatment  without  being  mugged  in 
the  process;  nevertheless,  if  a choice  must 
be  made.  I’d  rather  be  mugged. 


NEWSSHORTS 


It  was  aimounced  on  May  10,  1990  by 
Multiculturalism  and  Citizenship  Minis- 
ter Gerry  Weiner  and  Justice  Minister 
Kim  Campbell  that  $ 1 3 .75  million  dollars 
will  be  provided  to  the  Court  Challenges 
program  over  the  next  five  years.  The 
program  is  in  place  to  fund  court  chal- 
lenges of  a constitutional  nature,  espe- 
cially language  rights  and  equality  rights 
provisions  of  the  Canadian  Charter  of 
Rights  and  Freedoms. 


On  June  11,  1990  IBM  announced  a pro- 
gram to  assist  people  with  certain  types  of 
disabilities  in  the  purchase  of  Personal 
System/2  products.  Available  through 
local  participating  dealers,  the  computers 
will  be  available  at  a minimum  40%  dis- 
count. Eligible  purchasers  include  people 
with  a disability  who  might  benefit  from 
the  technology  of  the  PS/2  system  and 
non-profit  groups  whose  goals  include 
assisting  people  with  disabilities.  For 
more  information  about  the  program  con- 
tact the  nearest  authorized  IBM  dealer. 
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UPCOMING  EVENTS 


A Vision  for  Independent  Living  in  the  '90's  Sheraton-Cavalier  Hotel,  Calgary  September 
26-29, 1990  For  more  information  contact  the  Canadian  Association  of  Independent  Living 
Centres  at  (613)  563-2581. 

Partners  in  Community  Living, Canadian  Association  for  Community  Living  Conference 
Victoria,  British  Columbia  October  1 1-14, 1990  For  more  information  call  (604)  477-7231. 

Sharing  the  Vision,  American  Association  of  Mental  Retardation  Region  IV  Conference 
Calgary  October  17-19,1990  For  more  information  contact  Western  Industrial  Research  and 
Training  Centres  at  (403)  454-9656. 

Well  Being  for  the  Future:  Choices  and  Challenges  RamadaRenaissance  Hotel,  Edmonton 
November  14-16,  1990  For  more  information  contact  (403)  448-0180.  Sponsored  by  the 
Alberta  Public  Health  Association  and  the  Alberta  Centre  for  Well-Being. 


Is  your  association  or  agency  sponsoring  a provincial  or  national  conference  or 
workshop?  If  so,  please  forward  the  pertinent  information  to: 


Premier's  Council  on  the  Status  of  Persons  with  Disabilities 
#250, 11044-82  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T6G  0T2 
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